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THE BASIS OF THE ETHICS OF JESUS 


The mind of Jesus was much occupied with the question of 
offences and their forgiveness. William Blake was right when he said 
that “the religion of Jesus is perpetual forgiveness of sins.” So largely 
did this matter of forgiveness loom in the thought of Jesus that when 
he was teaching his disciples to pray, he added to the petition for for- 
giveness the clause,—‘“as we forgive those that trespass against us.” 
And in order that there may be no mistake about the matter, he returns 
to the point at the end of the prayer—and it is-the only point that is 
SO emphasized,—‘“But if ye forgive not men their _trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses.” Only the 
forgiving are forgiven. We are to forgive seven times in the day, and 
unto seventy times seven. And Jesus was only living out the logic of 
his own precept when he prayed on the Cross,—“‘Father, forgive them; 
for they know not what they do.” 


But what is forgiveness? It is plainly something more than a for- 
getting of injuries, merely letting bygones be bygones. In the parable 
of the two debtors Jesus likens sin to a bad debt and the forgiveness 
of sin to the writing off of a bad debt. But this does not convey a 
complete picture of what forgiveness is on Jesus’ own showing. The 
creditor might write off the debt simply because it is no longer any use 
to keep it on his books. But forgiveness means that he begins to do 
business again with the man on the old terms. Forgiveness is not the 
obliteration of the injury; it is the reconciliation of the parties. It is 
the resumption of fellowship. 


Is the duty of forgiveness unconditional? The answer is plainly 
No. For Jesus speaks of repentance as the condition of forgiveness. 
“If he repent, forgive him.” But there is after all something 
much greater than the duty of forgiveness; namely the grace of for- 
giveness. The grace of forgiveness does not wait for the repentance 
but goes out to provoke the repentance. This is the essential meaning 
of the hard sayings about the other cheek and the second mile. jesus 
was not laying down specific injunctions to be obeyed literally. That 
was not his way. He was dramatising a very important and far-reaching 
principle. What I have to do with an offender is not to break his 


head, but that much more useful and tremendous thing, to break his 
heart. That is also Paul’s point, when he bids us feed and give drink 
to our hungry and thirsty enemy. “For in so doing thou shalt heap 
coals of fire upon his-head.” It is the Christian purpose towards an 
enemy to turn him into a friend. 


So that we come to something that looks like an absolute prin- 
ciple of conduct. So far as we may speak of a law in Christian ethics, 
there is a law here. It is the Christian thing to forgive unconditionally 
and utterly,—to forgive not on repentance, but to forgive in order to 
bring repentance. And from this it is no unfair inference that Jesus 
regarded the restoration of a broken fellowship as a permanent and 
characteristic reaction of the Christian spirit.* Perhaps here we have 
a clue to the radical principle from which the ethical philosophy of 
Jesus springs. 


We can best perhaps follow the matter up by contrasting Jesus’ 
prescription for the treatment of offenders with the current conception 
and practice of Justice. 


The popular idea of Justice gathers around a doctrine of rights,— 
rights of the individual or of the group. In effect, it resolves itself 
into an affair of safeguarding or redressing the balance of rights. It 
is concerned with the balancing of conflicting claims, with matching 
offence and penalty, injury and redress. Law is in the main the defini- 
tion and orderly arrangement of a body of equities,** and the admin- 
istration of justice has to do with the restoration of the equities when 
they are broken or, as in the matter of “injunctions,” with forestalling 
a threatened violation. * 


Of the value and the limitations of this popular conception of 
Justice as an organ of social progress, this is perhaps no place to speak. 
Two remarks may however be made somewhat summarily: first, that 
it inevitably makes even at its best for a static condition of societv, 
for its concern is with the defence of the existing social equilibrium; 
and second, that in its application to crime, it has not only notoriously 
failed in diminishing the volume of crime, but has succeeded in creat- 
ing a criminal class. In punishing crime, it appears to be preserving 
a superficial equilibrium, but it actually aggravates the subcutaneous 
moral anarchy that leads to crime. 


* The emphasis that Jesus lays upon redress and restitution by one who has offended 
his brother points the same moral from the other side. 

** It is perhaps necessary to say that the term equity is not used in this paper in the 
technical sense which it has in law. 


The conception of Right* that underlies the popular view of 
Justice is the integrity of personal or group rights. Justice which is 
the affirmation and vindication of these rights works chiefly by means 
of prohibitions and deterrent penalties. I suggest that the real dis- 
tinction of the Christian ethic is that it repudiates this doctrine of 
Right and substitutes another for it. 


Jesus was once asked to compose a family dispute about a dead 
man’s estate and to restore the violated equity of the position. Jesus 
declined to do so, and his comment on the affair was: “Beware of 
covetousness.” Plainly the Right that he saw was not vindicated by the 
adjustment of conflicting claims; and the Real and Ultimate Right 
required conduct that removed the moral root of the conflict. The 
Justice that he desired is not satisfied with securing the outward equi- 
ties of the case, it requires the reconciliation of the parties in the case. 
Obviously in such an event the equities will take care of themselves. 


The ethic that derives from this conception of Right may be de- 
fined as the practice of reciprocity, mutuality, fellowship. The 
ethically Right is that which creates, deepens, expands fellowship and 
restores it when it is broken. The ethically wrong is that which denies 
and hinders fellowship. Beneath this is an assumption of human 
solidarity with its corollary of the continuity and therefore the radical 
identity of all personal interests. Our common life today is ordered, 
and Justice is administered- on the basis of a doctrine of individual 
rights that are always potentially in conflict. The ultimate Right as 
Jesus saw and taught it, was based on a doctrine of human interests 
that are always in fact identical. The Christian ethic is essentially 
the practice of self-identification with the other man,—what the New 
Testament calls love. And the love of enemies, as Dr. Forsyth has well 
said, is but love being true to itself through every thing. An under- 
standing of the redemptive power of forgiveness is the best clue to a 


proper evaluation of Jesus’ ministry. 
* % % % * 


It should now be plain why the Christian Ethic is incompatible 
with war. While the War was on, we heard much about righteousness. 
Some of us were charged with preferring peace to righteousness. To 
which we made answer that our objection to war was that it only 
brought peace and never did or could bring righteousness. .The differ- 
ence between us and many of our friends was not a difference of 
preference between peace and righteousness but a radical difference 
in our conception of righteousness. They accepted a conception of 
Tet emay be as well to point out that the difference in meaning between Right and 


Rights can best be grasped _by remembering that the antithesis of Right is Wron hile 
the antithesis of Rights is Duties. & SAD Bas Wot 


righteousness that was based upon the sanctity of rights that are al- 
ways potentially opposed to one another and a conception of justice 
which requires the violent vindication of violated rights. But it is 
intellectual confusion to call this righteousness Christian. It is Judaic, 
_ individualistic, anything but Christian, if the New Testament is the 
norm of Christianity. For the New Testament righteousness is love, 
fellowship, solidarity, reciprocity; and war both in its processes and 
results is a denial of this righteousness all the time. And if any one 
questions the truth of this view, well, let him look out upon the world 
as it is today in the wake of a war. 


But the same ground leads to criticism and opposition to the 
present penal methods which are the rule in the whole of Christendom. 
A Christian society may exercise a “redemptive restraint” upon a 
criminal, but it will not at all be concerned with punishing him for 
‘his crime, but rather with curing him of his criminality. It will en- 
deavor to restore him and fit him for fruitful fellowship with his fellow- 
men. Indeed the first thing that a truly Christian society would do 
would be to establish a new diagnosis of the economic and moral mis- 
fit in society. It would treat all moral anarchy not as a danger to be 
suppressed but as a disease to be cured. It looks indeed as though 
Samuel Butler and the pioneers of the psycho-analytic method were 
yet to be proved to be more Christian than the Christians in their 
attitude to this particular problem. 


The application of this principle to the racial problem is obvious 
enough. It is certainly a denial of Christianity that any nation should 
permit within its society the existence of a class or race condemned 
to do its menial work in perpetuity. The denial of fellowship to the 
colored people in America by their white fellow-citizens is not alone 
a failure to live up to the logic of the proclamation of Emancipation; 
it is also a denial of the essential and obvious Christian principle of 
solidarity. In a community in which any class has to fight for its 
rights as against another class, it is palpably impossible to speak of 
its Christianity. And if the difference between the cultural level of 
the two races be a barrier to fellowship, then it is the plain duty of 
the white man to give the black man a full opportunity to rise to his 
own cultural level in order that there may be fellowship. The standard 
of negro education in some of the Southern States is very much to the 
point in this connection. 

The international problem will find its solution only by the ac- 
ceptance of Jesus’ doctrine of right. More than a century ago, Adam 
Smith saw that even the economic interests of the nations were really 
identical, that the prosperity of the one was the prosperity of all. That 


was why he advocated the removal of all barriers to the free exchange 
of commodities and became the exponent of free trade. But free trade 
became competitive trade, and lost that character of free reciprocity 
which Adam Smith had in mind. Free Trade as we know it is not the 
Christian ideal for international economics. We shall have to estab- 
lish a more positive and orderly reciprocity. Laissez Faire is certainly 
not a full interpretation of the law of love. 


The fundamental problem at this point is to persuade nations 
that their real interests are after all identical. The Peace Treaty has 
been fashioned wholly on the assumption that while the Allies have 
certain immediate common interests, they have no interest in which 
the Central Powers have any share. And for that reason the Peace 
Treaty is a treaty of anything but peace. And the fact is and remains 
that there can be nothing that can be described as peace until the 
nations have accepted a doctrine of common international interests as 
the governing principle of their foreign policies. Here we are of 
course confronted with a problem of education. There will have, for 
instance, to be a revolution in the teaching of history and geography— 
a teaching of history which will lay the major stress upon the elements 
that have made for human unity rather than (as is at present the case) 
upon those which have made for conflict and war,—and a teaching 
of geography which will assume at the start that a frontier is a line 
at which the peoples meet, and not a wall by which they are See: 
a rendez-vous rather than a partition. 


This memorandum can do no more than outline the general direc- 
tion which must be taken if the ethic of Jesus is to be translated into 
policies and programs of social growth. The one point that must be 
clearly kept in view all the time is that the Christian aim is the crea- 
tion and the stimulation of fellowship in every part of life. The open- 
ing message of Jesus was the proclamation of the great prophet of 
the Exile, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovery of sight 
to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord.’ And his closing word in prayer with the 
disciples before his crucifixion was that they might all be one. The 
region of life in which this problem presents the greatest difficulty at 
the present time is that which we broadly designate as the social, with 
special reference to industry. Here we are confronted with the great 
class-antagonism which has been created by the modern capitalist sys- 
tem of industry. It is frequently said by benevolent capitalists that 
the interests of capital and labor are identical. But while industry is 


regulated on the profit-system and while labor is subject to the wage- 
system it is difficult to see how the interests of capital and labor are 
identical. Of course, the rea! interests of members of the capitalist 
class and of members of the working class are identical; but these are 
not the interests referred to in the current discussion. But neither the 
human interests of either class nor the material interests of the work- 
ing-class are served by the system as it operates today. It is plain that 
there can be no fellowship in this region until industry is organized 
upon. a basis other than the profit-and-wage system on which it is or- 
ganized today. Our problem therefore is to remove this hindrance 
to fellowship without denying fellowship in the act. For it is as sure 
as anything can well be that any attempt to reorganize industry upon 
a basis of something nearer equity even (not to speak of fellowship) 
will be bitterly resisted by large elements of the possessing classes. 
It does not belong to the present paper to discuss the solution of this 
difficulty. Here it is intended only to state the problem. 


% % * %* * 


It has however to be pointed out that it is useless to speak of 
interests that are identical to all men without some attempt to define 
them. Yet the definition is full of difficulty and it can only be at- 
tempted in very general terms. It is clear that if the basis of our 
common life is to be shifted from the present doctrine of particularist 
rights to a doctrine of universally identical interests, there must be 
something of the nature of what Nietzsche called a transvaluation of 
values. And speaking roughly the translation must be from the ma- 
terial to the spiritual values of life. Men will never see that their 
interests are identical so long as those interests are conceived in terms 
of money-values as they are conceived today. If it is my interest to 
get as large a portion of the cake as I can, then by no showing what- 
soever can my interest be identical with that of my neighbor who also 
wants as big a bite of the cake as possible. For the cake is after all 
at any particular moment very definite and limited in size. Men’s 
interests are identical only in those regions in which every man can ob- 
tain all that he has capacity to receive without impoverishing any one 
else; and when a man reaches sufficiency in these things, he inevitably . 
relegates to a subordinate place the material goods in the acquisition 
of which the good of life is today supposed to lie. The ascendancy 
of the economic motive provokes and perpetuates conflict; and it is 
only as men perceive the sovereignty of spiritual values that the 
economic motive can be dethroned. And the sovereignty of spiritual 
values implies practically two things,—first that the acquisitive life 


is supplanted by the creative and redemptive life, that the chief end 
of life is seen to lie in the doing of works of love and beauty; and 
second that the priority of life is established as against every institu- 
tion, political or religious, every dogma, theological or economic, 
every system whether of business or of government. It is a recognition 
of the centrality of the soul for thought and action; and a refusal to 
subordinate the human spirit to the requirements of Church or State 
or Market. Such a recognition is dynamic. The awakening of the 
soul to the sovereignty of spiritual values inevitably leads it to a 
crusade against those conditions, economic, political and social, which 
restrict it in its creative growth. 
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This essay is issued as an Introduction to the “Studies in Christian 
Adventure,” published by the Fellowship of Reconciliation for the 
use of groups and members. 7 


The Fellowship of Reconciliation unites a group of those who are 
seeking for a better way of life. It is founded in the faith that love 
as revealed in the life, teachings, and death of Jesus Christ is not only 
the fundamental basis of a true human society, but the effective power 
for overcoming evil, and that loyalty to humanity and to Christ calls 
His followers to new endeavors to practise love unswervingly at what- 
ever cost, and to make it supreme in personal, social, industrial, 
national and international life. 


Copies of this and other papers, the statement of principles of 
the Fellowship and information concerning its work, will be gladly 
furnished on request. Address the Secretary, Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, 118 East 28th St., New York City, or 19 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


